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For Friends’ Review. 
PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM. 
iil. 

The Image of God. 

There is no portion of Gospel Truth which 
George Fox dwelt upon with more evident 
earnestness than that which relates to the res- 
toration from the fallen and corrupt nature, 
which we inherit from our father Adam, into 
the Divine Image,.in which man was created 
at first, and pronounced good, and to the be- 
ing thus born anew into the kingdom of God. 
And he regarded this state not merely as a 
possibility,, which only a few of the most 
favored and devoted followers of Christ could 


ever expect to attain unto, but as a blessed|I was sanctified ? 


reality, within the reach of every believer, 
and not only within the reach, but placed in 
the actual possession of all who truly come 
to, and abidé in, Christ. : 


This also was, doubtless, a feature of George | 


Fox’s teaching that must have made a deep 
impression upon the minds of multitudes, who 
were dissatisfied with the established religion, 
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and yet were unable to find a resting place 
among any of the numerous sects of dissenters. 
According to his own testimony, it was an 
entirely new doctrine to the professors of that 
day, for he says, “of all the sects in Christen- 
dom (so called) that I discoursed withal, I 
found none who could bear to be told any 
should come to Adam’s perfection, into that 
image of God, that righteousness and holi- 
ness that Adam was in before he fell; to be 
clear and pure without sin as he was.” And 
he taught this, not so much from gry he 
had gathered from texts of Scripture, as from 
a living experience of it in his own person. 
In the year 1648, when he was about twenty- 
four years of age, he writes in his journal as 
follows: “I was now come up in Spirit, 
through the flaming sword, into the Paradise 
of God. All things were new; and all the 
creation gave another smell unto me than be- 
fore, beyond what words can utter. I knew 
nothing but pureness, innocence and right- 
eousness, being renewed up into the image of 
God by Christ Jesus, so that I was come up to 
the state of Adam that he was in before he 
fell.” In another place he says: “I was sent 
to turn people from darkness to light, that 
they might receive Christ Jesus; for to as 
many as should receive Him in His Light, I 
saw He would give power tu become the sons 
of God, which I had attained by receiving 
Christ.” On another occasion, when disput- 
ing with those in authority, he told them: 
“God dwells not in temples made with hands,” 
and also said: “ All their preaching, bap- 
tisms and sacrifices would never sanctify 
them ; and bid them look unto Christ in them, 
and not unto men; for itis Christ that sanc- 
tifies.” . . At last they asked me whether 
I answered, “ Yes, for I 





| was in the Paradise of God.” Then they 


asked me if I had no sin? I answered, 
\‘‘ Christ, my Saviour, has taken away my sin, 
}and in Him there isno sin.” They asked how 
we knew that Christ did abide in us? I said, 
“by His Spirit that He hath given us.” 

| So far as abstract truth or the mere doc- 
‘trinal aspect of the question of restoration 
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to the Divine Image is concerned, he doubt- 
less meant that redemption by Christ pur- 
chased for us by His death and suffering on 
the cross, as he explains in numerous passages 
in his writings; but the practical effect on 
the lives of those who are made partakers of 
this redemption, designed by the Author of 
our being, George Fox describes in the fol 

lowing language, viz.: 

“God is righteous, and He would have His 
people to be righteous, and to do righteously. 
God is holy, and He would have His people 
holy and to do holily. God is just, and He 
would have His people to be just and to do 
justly to all. God is light, and His children 
must walk in His light. God is an eternal, 
infinite Spirit, and His people must walk in 
His Spirit, &c., &c. This should be the prac- 
tice of all God’s people.” 

Since this state is to be realized by coming 
to Christ, “‘and because most people would 
confess that God’s people should be thus, but 
few know how to come to this state, therefore, 
in the openings of the Spirit of truth, I wrote,” 
says he, ‘‘another paper, directing to the 
right way and means whereby people might 
come unto Christ, and so be made like unto 
God.” Thus: 

“Christ saith, I am the way, the truth and 
the life ; no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by Me;” and again, “no man can come to 
Me except the Father, which hath sent Me, 
draw him.” Now, what is the means by 
which God doth draw His people to His Son, 
but by His Holy Spirit, who poureth out of 
His Spirit upon all flesh, that is, all men and 
women. By this holy Spirit, the holy and 
righteous God doth draw people from their 
unrighteousness and unholiness to Christ, the 
righteous and holy One, the great Prophet 
in His New Covenant and New Testament, 
whom Moses, in the Old Covenant and Testa- 
ment, said God would raise up like unto Him, 
whom people should hear in all things; and 
they that would not hear Him should be cut 
off. They that do not hear the Son of God, 
the great Prophet (or Preacher), do not mind 
the drawing of the Father, by His Holy 
Spirit, to His Son, but they that mind the 
drawings of the good Spirit of the Father to 
His Son, the Spirit doth give them under- 
standing to know God and Jesus Christ, which 
is eternal life. Then they know that Jesus 
Christ is the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
and that none can come unto God but by and 
through His son, who is their Shepherd to 
feed them in His pastures and springs of Life, 
and His sheep know His holy voice, in whom 
there was no sin, and in whose mouth there 
was no guile, and an hireling they will not 
hear, for he careth not for the sheep ; for they 
are not the hirelings’, but Christ’s, who hath 
laid down His life for the sheep. He that 


REVIEW. 


up another way, and entereth not by the door, 
is a thief and robber; but Christ is the door 
into His sheepfold for His sheep to enter in 
by. They know Christ is the bishop of their 
souls, to see that they do not go astray from 
God, nor out of His pastures of life. They 
know that Christ is their Mediator, who 
makes their peace with God. They know 
Christ is their High Priest, made higher than 
the heavens, and hath died for their sins, and 
doth cleanse them with His blood, and is 
risen for their justification, and is able to the 
utmost to save all that come to God by Him.” 

So, then, according to George Fox’s teach- 
ing, they who are led by the Spirit of God, so 
as truly to come to Christ and know Him to be 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, to be 
their Mediator, making their peace with God, 
and their High Priest, offering Himself for 
their sins, and cleansing them with His own 
blood, and know Him to be risen for their 
justification :—such as these are not only 
consciously restored to the Divine favor, but, 
in a true and literal sense, to the lost image 
as well, and so are made like unto God in 
their daily lives. J. 

From The Wayside. 
ORTHODOXY. 

There is a wide-spread opinion, possessing 
the popular religious mind, that there isa 
certain something called orthodoxy, which has 
a value of its own, independent of its effect 
a the hearts and characters of men. Peo- 
ple are found priding themselves, although, 


perhaps, unconsciously, with the thought of 
the correctness of their creed, and so “ rest- 
ing at ease in their possessions,” when their 
hearts are far from being subdued by the 
power of that Gospel which they profess to 


understand and to receive. Nothing can be 
further from the truth than this idea. That 
only is orthodoxy which saves the souls of men. 

So revelation informs us, and so experience 
proves. Weare told by Him who only has 
come down from heaven, and who reveals to 
us the things that belong to our salvation, 
that ‘‘ He that believeth hath everlasting life.” 
The possession of this gift of eternal life 
therefore, is identified with the possession of 
a true belief; and the words of our Lord 
gives us a test by which we may try the ortho- 
doxy of our faith. If we can consciously 
claim to be possessors of the eternal life, 
which He came to give, and which is cer- 
tainly imparted to those who come unto Him, 
through faith, then is our creed truly ortho- 
doxy, and not otherwise. 

And there is this ground of comfort to the 
seeker for truth and for safety, that the pur- 
pose of the revelation which God has given 
to us “in the face of Jesus Christ,” is to 
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give a solid ground of confidence to those 
who flee for refuge to the hope set before us 
in the Gospel. It is not that the demand for 
faith which the Gospel makes is the burden 
of an added and more difficult command 
which has been laid upon us, as it is some- 
times represented ; but the truths of the Gos- 
pel are revealed that we may have hope,— 
that we may be “ begotten again unto a 
lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” 

The will of God, rightly understood, is not 
a weight to carry, but a pillow to rest upon. 
So is it with our faith. It is not, as has been 
supposed, some new and difficult requirement, 
upon compliance with which we may be 
saved ; but it is the discovery of a love in God 
which takes in all His creatures; and would 
that a// might come unto Him and have life. 

This view of the subject is abundantly 
confirmed by the results of experience. ‘The 
profession of an immaculate orthodoxy, which 
lifts men up, in their own estimation, above 
their fellows, and upon which they rest their 
hopes of an ultimate, not a present, salvation, 
is always the mark of an imperfect realiza- 
tion of what salvation is. It is the disposi- 
tion of the Pharisee, who rejoices that he is 
not “as other men,” but who conceives that 
his orthodoxy and his good deeds have given 
him a claim to privileges which are not offered 
to ordinary men, 

It cannot be too often repeated nor too 
strongly enforced, that 


‘There is life for a look at the 
Crucified One,” 


and the life that depends upon the correct- 
ness of a creed, is not life at all, but death. 
Salvation is the free gift of God to those who 
trust Him for it: it is not purchased by our 
Jaith, but we are saved “ while we look.’ God’s 
forgiving love to men is the truth that has 
n revealed to us in the life and death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; it takes effect upon 
our hearts and characters when it is believed. 
Looking upon the self-sacrificing love of Him 
wh died for us, we are changed into the same 
Image and become like Him. This only is it 
to be saved. It is not to swallow a difficult 
or an indifferent creed, nor to take into our 
mouths the shibboleth of a party or a sect; 
it is to have our eyes opened to the great and 
glorious truth of the love of God manifest 
obscurely in the outward and material world 
by which we are surrounded; more openly 
through the mouths of prophets and holy men 
of old who spake as His spirit moved them; 
and in these last times fully revealed to us in 
the Gospel of His Son. W.S. H. 
By grace ye are saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God. 


REVIEW. 


Selected. 
THE BIRTH-PLACE OF GEORGE FOX. 


About a mile to the north of the old Ro- 
man road which separates the counties of 
Leicester and Warwick, there is to be found 
a tiny village bearing the not uncommon 
name of Drayton. Given a quaint old church, 
a substantia! rectory, and a few scattered cot- 
tages, with a neat block of national schools, 
and in this short inventory is comprised a list 
of all the buildings in the hamlet. The mod- 
ern traveller who runs down from London by 
the Trent Valley line may readily, as he 
rushes past, descry the diminutive spire of its 
parish church ; but, in order to do so, he must 
keep a good look-out from the right-hand 
window of his railway carriage, when mid- 
way between the stations of Nuneaton and 
Atherstone. It nestles pleasantly in the shade 
of many trees, planted on a clayey knoll of 
rising ground at the head of the Fenn Lanes, 
which lead straight to Bosworth Field. In 
the seventeenth century the little place was 
dignified by its residents with the style and 
title of a “ town,” and, for distinction’s sake, 
was known sometimes as Drayton-in-the-Clay, 
sometimes as Fenny Drayton. The former 
of these two rustic appellations is now quite 
out of date, but the latter has survived to our 
times, and is the common designation of the 
village. ‘ : ; ‘ ; 

It may, after all, seem a little disappoint- 
ing that the most diligent inquirer should 
have to record an entire absence of any sur- 
viving memorials to testify to George Fox’s 
nineteen years’ uninterrupted residence in the 
home of his birth and boyhood. The parish 
register, which doubtless contained the entry 
of his baptism, is unfortunately lost or de- 
stroyed, so that there is no chance now of 
making any nearer approximation to the date 
of his birth than his own statement allows, 
which places it somewhere in the month of 
July, 1624. The cottage in which he first 
saw the light is gone. In vain does a late 
tradition endeavor to make up for its loss by 
pointing to an old farm-house (now divided 
into three cottages) as the scene of his birth. 
The site alone of the real birth-place remains, 
At a little distance from it, there has arisen 
within the last twelve months an unsightly 
interloper, whose presence could well have 
been spared. By what strange freak of unsus- 
pected barbarism in taste, so good and so culti- 
vated a man as the late Squire Bracebridge 
could have been tempted to imagine that he 
was doing honor to the memory of George Fox 
by the importation of a cheap stone-mason’s 
obelisk, with a paltry iron railing about it,such 
as may be counted by dozens in every suburban 
cemetery, it is impossible to guess. However, 
there it is. Soon may some friendly earth- 
quake make room jor it below. 
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If one can forget, or, better still, if one can 
avoid seeing the obnoxious intruder, it is some- 
thing to feel that the veritable scenery of the 
early pages of George Fox’s Journal surrounds 
one’s meditations. In this still air the quick 
shuttle of Christopher Fox’s loom was often 
heard to ply its busy task with pleasant rat- 
tling sound. Along these green lanes the 
weaver of Drayton walked with Mary Lago, 
in the days of happy courtship, before that 
alliance with “the family of the Lagos and 
the stock of the martyrs,” which resulted in 
the birth of George. As this union ripened 
with the mellowing years, and shaped itself 
into the beauty of a seemly, grave, God fear- 
ing English home, the neighbors, gathering 
in their little knots of gossip and merriment, 
devised the name of Righteous Christer for 
the honest weaver who would not mix in their 
sports. These neighbors we can see as in a 
ilving picture; we can study their peculiari- 
ties, read their characters, and overhear their 
very conversation, by help of that wonderful 
portrait-gallery of Midland Englishmen, 
which is given to us in the artless pages of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, by one of the most natural 
of English humorists. By degrees, as we 
grow familiarized with the scene around us, 
and recollections thicker upon us, reanimat- 
ing with invisible flesh and blood the visible 
setting of the old life that was lived here two 
centuries ago, we think we hear the sturdy 
tread of the elder Fox, as he paces home- 
ward with some Puritan companion from a 
dispute on the green in front of the little 
church-yard, in which his son, now on a visit 
to the old home, has figured nobly, though in 
opposition to the saints; and we can detect 
the true ring of that spiritual manliness which 
the genius of the son inherited from the con- 
sistency of the father, when Righteous Chris- 
ter, divided between reverence for the Puri- 
tan ministry and admiration of George’s spirit 
and power, strikes at length his care upon 
the ground, and exclaims, “ Truly, I-see, he 
that will but stand to the truth, it will carry 
him out.” 

Can we not conjure up, too, the face. the 
attitude, the outward and visible man of him 
whose toil-spent life this brave saying, 
“Stand to the truth,” did most completely 
characterize? Will not, in these sunny glades, 
while the wind whispers among the cedars, 
or the village clock strikes the noontide hour, 
the shapely form and radiaut mien of that 
‘awful, living, reverent frame,” which men 
both “felt and beheld,” when George Fox 
preached or prayed, arise once more to spirit- 
ual view?—The Monthly Record. 

a 

THe theology of the intellect may be dis- 
cordant; but the religion of the heart is 
always harmonious. 


REVIEW. 


From the Annual Monitor 
THOMAS MILNER. 
EXTRACT. 

The subject of this memorial was in very 
early life made sensible of the visitations of 
heavenly love, and in yielding thereto he was 
enabled to give evidence to those around him 
that he was desirous of becoming a disciple 
of Christ. 

Soon after entering into business in Carlisle, 
with his brother, both of them associated with 
others in a Friends’ First-day school. Before 
entering on this undertaking, under a deep 
sense of its importance, and his own insufh- 
ciency, Thomas Milner earnestly sought for 
wisdom from above, that he might be assured 
of his duty in the matter; and in accepting 
a share in the work receive the needful qual- 
ification rightly to fulfil it; in order thata 
blevsing might result, not only to the objects 
of his care, but also to his own soul. 

Twelfth mo.17th, 1865, he writes: “Although 
opportunities are scarce in which to draw 
nigh to God in private devotion when the 
faculties are bright, yet I have felt how con- 
soling is the assurance, ‘that the Spirit help- 
eth our infirmities.’ He knoweth our frame 
—He remembereth that we are dust.” 

Other memoranda indicate a wrestling in 
prayer for advancement in the Christian life, 
and conformity to the image of his Saviour, 
the felt comfort of having such an High Priest, 
and earnest concern that others, especially 
his scholars, might be brought to Christ ; and 
that through mercy he might himself be 
enabled to say at last, “I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith, henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 

26th of Eighth month, 1868.—“ I am jast 
about to leave Wetheral, where a month of 
pleasant evenings has been passed. Med- 
itating on this, and the reason why I am here, 
the uncertainty of time has afresh been laid 
before me, and the question, ‘ Are these feel- 
ings of weakness the first warning for a coming 
change?’ has often passed my mind, and many 
serious reflections have been suggested. In 
watching a gorgeous sunset, these words encour- 
aged me: ‘Thy sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself, but the 
Lord shall be thy everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory.’ Oh, the inexpressible sweet- 
ness which these words brought to my mind! 
and I almost seemed to have begun a song of 
praise, never toend. So unusual were these 
feelings, that I want to note on paper how 
precious a time it was, that in future I may 
afresh praise God for His wonderful goodness 
to the children of men.” He died exactly five 
years after the above was written. 

By medical advice, and accompanied by 


his mother and aunt, he passed the winter of 


1869—'70 under the roof of his friend Lydia 
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Majolier, at Congenies, in the south of France. | shortcomings ! I cannot, as some, point to 
This was a season of Divine favor, and of| any special time; but I believe from child- 
heart-ccommuning with his Saviour; as he hood, though so very unworthy, I have been 
walked by the way, scattering often a tract | most mercifully kept.” 

or a portion of Scripture amongst those stran-| After his return from France, Thomas Mil- 
gers in a strange land, towards whom his} ner made his home with his mother, at Pen- 
heart yearned with affectionate solicitude.|rith; and having from early childhood mani- 
He visited most of the boys’ schools, both at|fested a warm interest in the Temperance 
Congenies and in the neighboring districts ;| cause, for the last two years of his life he 
manifesting a lively interest on behalf of the entered in much prayerfulness the fraternity 
scholars, and distributing amongst them gen-| of Good Templars, of which he became a use- 
erally small tokens of Christian love. It| ful and valued member. In an essay, dated 
need hardly be added, that a place was|Third month, 1873, entitled the “ Missing 
secured in the hearts of many, younger as| Link,” addressed to its members, some of the 
well as older, and many were the tokens of|concluding lines mark the tone of feeling 
kindness he received. Whilst here, he en-| which pervades it, and the ultimate aim which 
joyed a visit of a few days from a school-|he had at heart. It is not too much to say, 
fellow, who, like himself, was in delicate | that, as he drew nearer to the land of rest, he 
health, and seeking shelter in a milder clime ; | became the more earnest in laboring to snatch, 
that friend survived him but a few weeks.|as brands from the burning, fellow mortals 
We trust that they are now reunited in mercy’s|sunk in vice and depravity. The following 





home. is the extract: 
Under date First month 9th, 1870, there is} ‘“ Would that the missing link in the chain 
the following notice in his diary : of life of some of our members might be 


“This morning I was enabled for the first|}found! . Maes 
time to yield to the power which seemed to | “ Ah, my brethren and sisters! would that 
say, ‘ Proclaim amongst the people My name.’ | we could believe that all our members were 
Under a sweet sense of the presence of the|of the fold of Christ, that all coul ld look up 
heavenly Shepherd, I was enabled to bend the} to God as a reconciled Father! But here is 
knee, after much silent conflict and supplica-|a missing link, which, if not made good, must 
tion, that [ might indeed not be led by any | soon—aye, how soon !—launch the poor wan- 
false guide. I then prayed for blessings on|derer into an unfathomable abyss of woe. 
the gathering together here; that if Satan} Let us,then, my brethren and sisters, strive 
had presented himself among the Lord’s peo- | yet more earnestly , hot only to have the chain 
ple, he might be driven away; and that all | of our own existence reaching even to heaven, 
might come to a knowledge of the Saviour, | but to see souls saved, as well as the mortal 
who had shed His blood for them, and that | bodies, from present evil. Let each of us 
they might hereafter glorify His name. Oh! | constantly endeavor to live owt the life of a 
the precious feeling which accompanied this | Christian.” 
surrender, and has more or less rested with; In connection herewith, the following entry, 
me this day, it is impossible to pen! but I} ushering in the present year, may be read 
write this that I may in future be led to/} with interest: “As the old year fled in silent 
adore that goodness which has thus far mer- prayer, I recalled the many mercies of a year 
cifully followed and kept me. Oh! that my| passing away to tell its history in another 
heavenly Friend and Father may still con-| world. Oh! how earnestly I have sought help 
tinue with me, even to the end; that whether|and strength to renew the warfare against 
my life be long or short, I may be able more} self; to be all in Christ, to go forward in His 
and more to glorify Him in my body and| might, that so, come life or death, all may be 
spirit, which are His—bought with the price| well. O that ‘the new year may find me in- 
of a Saviour’s blood. Lord, help me.’ creasingly diligent to do the Master’s work, 

He records similar exercises during his | to be constantly guided by Him! Wonder- 
stay in France, and subsequently he was| ful blessing has attended the past in my Good 
favored to make proof of his ministry at home, I" Templar efforts ; and knowing where the secret 
it is believed to the comfort and edification lies, and that at those times when I have most 
of his friends. earnestly prayed for aid, the greatest results 

A short time before leaving Congenies, he | have followed, may I be more in prayer for 
observes in his diary: “In conversation the| myself and my fellow-men ; ‘ continuing in- 
other day with pastor G he put the! stant in prayer.” Nor must we omit to give 
question to me, ‘ How long have you been con-|in his own words, the mention of a season of 
verted?’ It has caused me much exercise and | especial favor two days previously. “A re- 
sifting ; but I believe, in the mercy and good-| markable outpouring of the Holy Spirit— 
ness of God I need not fear, though how slow | and felt constrained to speak in the morning 
has been the work in me, through my many meeting, and twice in the family circle in the 
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evening. Prayed under a feeling of wondrous 
power. Praise the Lord.” The testimony of 
those who were present on this occasion, at 
the house of his brother-in-law, T. L., con- 
firms the above. statement. It was a heart- 
melting season, in which it is believed all 
present, not a very emall company, were 
brought under its subduing influence. 

On the 26th of Fifth month, 1873, Thomas 
Milner quietly breathed his last. 

initio 

Let Christ alone be all in all, in and for 
us; in order that the work of sanctification, 
resting upon the basis of divine truth, may be 
carried on and perfected in our souls, 

To Christ belongs all wisdom, all strength, 
all greatness, all power and glory. To our- 
selves, considered as separate from Christ, 
belongs nothing but poverty, emptiness, weak- 
ness and misery. Let us, then, while we recog- 
nize and abide in our nothingness, pay hom- 
age to the power and the holiness of Christ 
In this way we shall find all that we want. 
If in the spirit of self-reliance we seek any- 
thing out of Christ, then we are not His true 
followers. The truth abideth not in us. We 
deceive ourselves; and in that state shall 
never become the true saints of God. 

po eoen 

CIVILIZATION AMONGST 
INDIANS. 
A disposition exists to despise 
the aborigines of America as ignorant and 
degraded barbarians, incapable of any civili- 
zation, and without progress in the social 
scale. 

This age, however, ought to stand abashed 
before 
( League of the Hodi-no raunu or Troquois, by 
Louis H. Morgan), on the League of the Iro- 
quois—of the astonishing progress in organ- 
ized, systematic government amongst the so- 
called barbarians of America, some of the 
eivilizing results of which challenge, in im- 
portance, the greatest triumphs of -modern 
social science. 

Nearly three hundred years ago, there ex- 
isted an organized government on this conti- 
nent amongst the Indians, having, in some of 
its features, a remarkable resemblance to the 
present form of government in the United 
States, and in other respects demonstrating a 
degree of forethought and wisdom which 
puts modern civilization to the blush. 

The ‘‘ League of the Iroquois ” was a con 
federacy formed of, at first, five nations, and 
afterward increased by a sixth. The system 
under which these six nations were confeder- 
ated, was’not of gradual construction, nor the 
result of necessities arising from time to time. 
It appears to have been suggested by a wise 
man ot the Onondaga nation, who persuaded 
separate and hostile bande to meet together 
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in council, and form a united nation, destined 
to wield undisputed sway over an immense 
territory, and to totally abolish civil wars for 
three centuries. 


The typical “Long House,” to which 
their political edifice was likened, was sup- 
posed to have its eastern door on the Hudson, 
while its western looked out upon the Niagara. 
In the Long House, special duties were as- 
signed particular nations. To the Senecas, 
for instance, the largest and most westwardly 
of the nations, was given the office of “ door- 
keeper ” to the western door, which was the 
only direction from which danger was appre- 
hended. An enemy more unexpected and 
more powerful than the wild tribes border- 
ing on the Mississippi, entered at the eastern 
door and gradually over-ran all the domain 
of the Long House. Had the white man not 
made his appearance upon the scene, it is 
difficult to say what would have been the 
limits of this powerful League, or whether it 
would have had any limit so long as an un- 
absorbed wild nation remained on the con- 
tinent. The system was susceptible of an 
indefinite extension, and was gradually ex- 
tended until all tribes from the St. Lawrence 
to the Tennessee, and from the ocean to the 
Mississippi, were united in one common 
family. 

The prime object of the League, as was the 
constant boast of the Iroquois, was peace— 
“to break up the spirit of perpetual warfare, 
which had wasted the red man from age to 
age.” Such an object declared from the first, 
and successfully carried out, stamps the 
League as one of the grandest of human efforts, 
and the originator of it, the old Onondaga 
Sachem, as the benefactor of the race. The 
more we examine the features of the League, 
the greater is the impression of the sound 
sense and wisdom of the system. 


‘ 
« 


Unanimity was a fundamental! law. All the 
sachems had to be of “ one mind,” to give 
effect to their legislation. If an obstinate in- 
dividual held out against all inducements, 
none of those used by modern civilization 
were resorted to, but the whole matter was 
quietly laid aside to await, it is presumed, 
some more favorable opportunity—a plan 
which ought to commend itself to some of 
our own legislators. 

Such an organization as this cannot fail t 
excite a degree of respect, but little in keep- 
ing with the popular idea in regard to the 
Indian race. It makes one feel that there is 
a possibility that more can be made of the red 
man than has heretofore been regarded as 
within the bounds of reason. 


— Penn Monthly. 
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From the Christian Worker 
THE SECRET OF TRUE WORK. 


[This leaf, a sample of several I have re- 
ceived from the “ Knowlton Home,” P. Q., 
gives an idea of the Christian spirit infused 
into the work of care for the destitute and 
debased children of one portion of London. 
{f this spirit could find a place in every mem- 
ber of our branch of the church, we should 
indeed be “a light to the world.” —H. M.] 

“Tam the vine and ye are the branches: 
he that abideth in Me and I in him the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without Me 
ye can do nothing.” —John xv, 5. 

“ Dear A————-: You have been much in 

my thoughts lately, and now I must try and 
write to you a few loving words. 
_ “T will tell you what has been very strongly 
impressed on my soul during the last few 
months—that it is not so much working for 
God or speaking for God, as living in the 
secret of His presence, which most glorifies 
Him. 

“ If wedo live before Him, and with Him, we 
shall work and shall speak; and then half 
the effort and half the words will bring forth 
a thousand-fold larger harvest of results, be- 
cause all will come with the Spirit’s power 
and unction and presence. 

“ Have you ever been in the presence of 
one possessed of vast powers of mind, and 
strong and fervent affection for you? and 
have you observed how (almost unconsciously 
at the time) your whole being was controlled, 
yea, and e/evated beyond, above itself, and you 
felt as though you were a better and greater 
man under the benign and powerful influence 
of that presence? I have felt it. 

“ Well, let us realize that we are in the 
presence of our Saviour, who is greater and 
more loving than any one else, and then our 
whole being will be calmed and quietly ele- 
vated and controlled in every little thing and 
little word. Thus we shall glorify Him, and 
shal! become a power in His hands among 
men, and a testimony, yea, even wheu silent, 
to all with whom we associate. 

“Here is the secret of a holy life and 
of a useful one! Shall we too strive after this 














what fruit would have been mine! 
mourn the past, and long and pray to be, in 
the future, the very reflection of my Saviour ! 


and have ‘risen with Him.’ 
to sin and self and the world, and are ‘alive 
unto God.’ 
near to Him, we must realize this truth. Do 
you realize it? God grant it! and may He 
bless you exceedingly.” 


How I 


“My brother, we have ‘died with Christ,’ 
We have died 


To walk with Him, and live 





From The Wayside. 
RECONCILED. 


“God was in Christ reconciling the world 


unto Himself,” not reconciling Himself unto 
the world—this was already done: for “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but should have ever- 
lasting life.” 


These texts prove that there is no enmity 


to man in the heart of our Heavenly Father ; 
our estrangement from Him is altogether on 
our side. 
the coming Saviour to man in the garden of 
Eden, all prophecy proclaims Him as the God 
of love—the friend of man—that there is no 


From the earliest announcement of 


vengeance toward His fallen creature in His 
fatherly bosom,—but that He would have all 
to “return, repent, and live ;” and the means 
for man’s doing so are abundantly provided 
—the fountain is set open, at which He may 
drink abundantly, and the call is, “‘ Ho, every 
one that tbirsteth, come ye to the waters,— 
yea, come: buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” On man’s acceptance of 
these terms it is promised that his trespasses 
shall not be imputed to him—that “ they 
shall be blotted out,—that “as far as the east 
is from the west they shal! be cast behind his 
back,”—* remembered no more.” The way 
then to the kingdom of heaven is open before 
us; the hindrauces in the path are the 
enemies of man’s own household,—his stub- 
born will refuses to believe the great truth 
that is so plainly revealed—doubt and mis- 
trust take possession of his heart,—and these 
are the fiery flying serpents that inhabit and 
oecupy and possess this wilderness through 


blessed realization of His presence? Tell me.|which we are passing; but as the bitten 
I am seeking and will seek it with all my | Israelite was healed by looking on the brazen 


heart. God will give it me; yea, He does it 
in some measure. 

“ Forgive a reiteration of the thought that 
to become a blessing, we must be holy—we 
must cultivate communion with God. Con- 
sidering my strength, my life has been a very 
active one since I left school. It has been 
an outward life of service, but very /ittle of an 
inner life of love. 


serpent, so let the disheartened pilgrim look 
unto Jesus,—* Look unto Me and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the earth.” Whosoever cometh 
unto God must believe that “he is.” Let us 
search the Scriptures,—they are given that 
even the human faculties of man may be satis- 
fied of the great fact of the incarnation of 
the Son of God. His life and doetrines tes- 
tify to the spiritual nature of the dispensa- 


“In wonderful condescension, God has|tion which He came to establish; and His 


blessed His own word through me; but if I 
had lived near to Him—in His presence—oh, 


| death upon the cross, together with the vis- 
ible pouring out of the Holy Spirit on the 
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day of Pentecost, have set an imperishable 
seal to the glorious nature of His kingdom 
and reign in the hearts of His children. 

Say not then in thine heart, ‘‘ Who shall 
ascend into heaven to bring Christ down, or 
who shall descend into the deeps to bring Him 
up ?—for lo! He is nigh thee, even in thy 
heart and in thy mouth. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1874. 

TRAVELLING IN THE MinistRy.—“ Beauti 
ful upon the mountains ” truly are the feet of 
those who are sent to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of our Saviour’s love, under His own 
putting forth. As they that love the Lord 
are, rightly, prone to speak often to one an 
other, so distance ought not to forbid such 
intercourse, whereby “ iron sharpeneth iron.” 
Yet it is clearly a wise provision of the dis- 
cipline of our religious Society, that every 
concern of an acknowledged minister to labor 
elsewhere than in the vineyard of his own 
home and vicinity, should be deliberately 
considered in the solemn assembly of his 
brethren ; with a view to arriving at a right 
judgment whether it be or be not in accord- 
ance with the will of the Head of the Church. 
This is not to abridge individual liberty ; but 
rather that all should partake in bearing 
one another’s burdens, so fulfilling the law of 
love. Where a true unity exists, none will 
feel any hindrance to Gospel service in thus 
bringing to the light every apprehended duty 
in the ministry, and especially of that which 
involves a more than usual responsibility, in 
going amongst strangers as an ambassador for 
Christ. 

Nor need it be concealed that to the natural 
man temptations exist, against which minis- 
ters as well as others ought to be watchful : to 
vary the monotony of laborious daily avoca- 
tions, by visiting and partaking of the hos- 
pitality of Friends at a distance; to acquire 
reputation and influence, in the position of 
approved ministers of the Gospel. Far from 
us be the suggestion of such mistakes in any 
particular instances within our view: the 
purpose of these remarks is only to advo- 
cate caution in so grave amatter. As, more- 
over, it was an apostolic injunction to “lay 
hands suddenly upon no man,” it behooves 
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Meetings to act under a full sense of their 
responsibility, ‘‘ in the power of the Lord ;” 
regarding not only the talents and spiritual 
gifts of the minister, and his or her ex- 
perience in religious work ; but, most of all, 
whether the Lord does indeed require the 
proposed service at his hands, with the sanc- 
tion of the body. Thus alone can there be 
justice done to that vital testimony of the So- 
ciety of Friends, that true preaching of the 
Gospel, acceptable to God and fruitful among 
men, must be under the qualifying, renewed 
anointing and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


+ <2 - 


Secret Socrerres.—From some examina- 
tion of the practical working of one of the 
least objectionable of the secret societies, we 
are confirmed in the belief that, although 
much good may seem to arise from them for 


a time, yet they all embrace some things ob- 
jectionable. Secret societies flourished under 
the old systems of religion, which Christian- 
ity has undermined and abolished. The Lord 
Jesus taught a more excellent way, even to do 
good to all men, as we have opportunity. If 
secret societies can supply a more permanent 
motive to temperance and universal kindness 
to our fellow-men than the religion of Christ 
can, then the latter is a failure. But in very 
deed, true whole-hearted believing in Christ, 
permitting His words to abide in us, and fol- 
lowing His Spirit, is the only regeneration of 
men, as individuals, as communities, or as & 
race. 

Some compromise of the great principle of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and the 
headship of Christ, in acts of professed wor- 
ship and prayer, is likely to occur in such 
societies. Let all, then, put faith anew in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in His readiness to hear 
prayer, guide and bless us in every service, 
and regenerate our friends, our neighbors and 
the world. 

daeniegidllitiianiiatill 

In remarks made in our columns in a late num- 
ber, we had occasion to cite expressions from a 
“ Discourse on the Society of Friends,” not long 
since delivered in Boston ; as being, in our view, 
representative of a mode of deviation from the 
original Quakerism of George Fox, which is in- 
sufficiently recognized, being, indeed, currently 
accepted by some highly-professing Friends. 
Objection has been made by the author of 
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Essay to this use of those extracts, without indi-) a visit to England for the benefit of her health, 
cating the author’s convictions upon the subject | with a minute of unity from her Monthly Meet- 
more fully, as is done in other parts of the same] ing, has attended many of the meetings in the 
paper. At his request, we now cite ihe follow | Eastern counties of England ; also holding meet- 
ing passage, immediately following the one last| ings with the inhabitants ; one of them, in com- 
quoted in our editorial remarks referred to : pany with Jonathan Grubb, for the lowest classes. 
“ Undoubtedly this argument applies as well] . Dehersh CO. ‘Those ang: ber comannee® .8F- 
to the natural as to the supernatural theory of rived in Liverpool, Fourth month 18th, and went 
the Inward Light. But the Scriptures are a| at onceto the home of Isaac Robson, at Hudders- 
revelation of the same Light in great complete-| field. They afterwards attended Dublin Yearly 
ness, discovering its origin and beneficent Pur | Meeting 
pose, while the Light is certainly required in| of ow a 
reaching the true spiritual meaning of Scripture. Edwin and Hannah Pumpbhrey, after visiting 
In fact, the Bible and the Light are each the} @ number of Norwegian settlements in some of 
complete exposition of the other; and what God| our Northern and Western States, and holding 
has joived let no man put asunder.” meetings (amongst others) with the stadents of 
Gladly accepting this and other expressions | the Howland School and Union Springs School, 
in the Essay, as showing its author's valuation of | havere-entered Canada for further religious labor. 
the Holy Scriptures, we accord to him an entirely 
honest purpose in its preparation, and the credit 
of conveying considerable interesting informa- 
tion uponits subject. But itappears needfal for 
us to protest earnestly against every portraiture 
of Quakerism which appears to represent its 
doctrines as in any respect other than those 
of the Bible, or its principles as more or less than 
those of primitive Christianity revived. When, 
in a discourse of a few pages, we find occurring 
twenty times the expression, the “ Inward 
Light,” which never once appears in the Scrip- 
tures, and seldom in the writings of George Fox, 
the full acceptance of the precious truth that 
Christ is ‘ the true Light, which lighteth every | 
man,” only renders us the more solicitous that 
it be not mazed and obscured under a too con- 
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“Tue Freepmen’s Montiror.”—From Mary- 
ville, Tenn., this enterprising aud usefal paper 
has been, for the present at least, transferred for 
publication to Germantown, Pa., under the charge 
of its editor, Yardley Warner. As heretofore, 
it is devoted to “the interests of the Freedmen, 
Education and Religion.” ‘The first three pages 
(nearly) of the double number just received, are 
well filled with an essay by John Eaton, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, upon “ The Relation 
of Edacation to Labor.” ‘Testimony is therein 
given from a number of influential persons, of 
extensive experience in the employment of men 
and women, showing that education (as that of 
the common schools) in a marked degree im- 
proves the fitness and availability of those who 


ventional use of words known, in past times, to! receive it, for all the uses for which labor is em- 
ave been misconstrued by many to their griev- ployed. 
ous loss. re 
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“ Prrenps’ Quarterty Examiner.”—No. xxx, 
Ministerinc Frienps Aproap.—John F. Han-| Fourth month, 1874, contains, besides Book 
sen, during Third month, made a religious visit | Notices, seventeen articles ; nearly all of which 
to Sweden. Although several (especially Meth-| we have read with much interest. Proposing to 
odist) ministers received him and his companion | bring before our readers, hereafter, one or two 
with encouragement, and a few meetings were | of the biographical papers of this number, a few 
held in which the gospel was preached to very| brief extracts from other articles appear to be 
attentive hearers, yet the “door appeared to be | now timely. 
shut,” by the Lutheran authorities, against con-| ‘The editor continues his animated aud judicious 
tinued servive on their part in that country.| account of the characteristics of “The Early 
Proceeding to Christiania, and afterwards to/ Friends ;” this time, with especial consideration 
Stavanger, J. F. Hansen returned to England | of the fruits of their principles, faithfully carried 
hear the end of Fourth month. out in life. Before reaching that subject, re- 
Isaac Sharp, having recovered from his severe | marks are made which we quote because of their 
attack of illness, also proceeded to England in| so clearly confirming statements lately made on 
the same vessel. our pages concerning the entire conformity of 
Robert W. Douglas was engaged during Fourth | the belief of the early Friends with the obvious 
month in religious service in Ireland. He left| and general interpretation of the Scriptures : 
Cork on the 27th, in order to attend Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. 


Elizabeth L. Comstock, of Michigan, being on 























‘‘It is asserted that in the present day there 
is a disposition to ‘tone down’ our doctrines, 
and thus bring them into accord with those of 
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other Christians ; and, therefore, that the reason 
why the Friends are accounted ‘orthodox’ in 
this age is readily explained. But the writings 
of our forefathers in the truth, are very simple 
and explicit concerning their accord with other 
Christian bodies. William Penn, in his ‘ Defence 
of Gospel Truths,’ addressed to the Bishop of 
Cork, thus writes : 

“** Where we are valgarly apprehended to differ 
most, we dissent least, I mean in doctrine, which 
is the reason so many have upon occasion said, 
as indeed did the bishop at the visit I paid him, 
viz., ‘ Why, we believe the same ; 'tis what we 
preach as well as you.’ For except it be the 
wording of some of the articles of faith in school 
terms, there are very few of them professed by 
the Church of England to which we do not 
heartily assent.’ "—({ Penn’s Works,vol. ii, p. 895.) 


“And again he says (p. 910) :” 


*I say then that where we are supposed to 
differ most, we differ least; and where we are 
believed to differ least, we most of all differ ; 
which I explain thus :—It is generally thought 
that we yc not hold the common doctrines of 
Christianity, but have introduced new and 
erroneous ones in lieu thereof. Whereas we 
plainly and certainly believe the truths contained | 
in the Creed which is commonly called the 
Apostles’; which is very comprehensive, as well 
as ancient. But that which affected our minds 
most, and engaged us in this separation, was the 
great carvality and emptiness, both of ministers 
and people, under their professiou of religion, 
they having hardly the form of godliness, but, | 
generally speaking, denying the power thereof ; | 
from whom the Scripture warns believers to turn | 
away.’ ” 


Caroline J. Westlake contributes to this num- 
ber an earnest paper upon ‘The Familiar Use of 
the Name of Jesus.” The following observa 
tions we believe to be true and important: 


“ There is a portion of the religious literature 
of the day, and of the prevailing preaching, in 
which it is striking to observe the frequent and 
familiar way in which the name of Jesus is spoken. 
In conversation and correspondence it js also 
noticeable. ‘Have you found Jesus? ‘@o and 
tell Jesus,’ ‘ Dear Jesus loves you!’ ‘Tell Jesus | 
about it.’ ‘The dear loving Jesus has done all 
for us.’ ‘ Work for Jesus!’ ‘ Get hold of Jesus,’ 
&c. 

“The adoption of these expressions by true 
Christians, as is frequently the case, cannot be 
attributed to irreverence. But it does appear 
as though that hallowed name were not held in 
its power and magnified, when it is so often re- 
peated ; and on young minds especially, the effect 
must be harmfal. 

“ Surely we should be acting more in accord- 
ance with Scripture and the mind of God, did we 
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Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Th 
name,’ It is interesting to note the way in whic 
the Apostles almost ‘nvariably concluded their 
Epistles ; their allusions were to the Lord Jesus 
Ghrist— The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all.’ Now, it is often, ‘ Yours in Jesus.’ 
Then, there was such a constant reference to the 
glory of Christ, ‘Grow iu the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be glory,’ &c. 

“The children of God should see that their 
thoughts of the Son of God are not held subject 
to the form of His humiliation, but rather that 
they are elevated to the conception of the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world 
was, and which, as mas, He inherits now for 
evermore.’ ‘ . » . : ‘ ‘ 

“ Jesus, ‘ the name we love to hear,’ is a reve- 
lation of the love of our Heavenly Father—a 
power to lift our hearts to Him ; Jesus, ‘ the Son 
of God,’ ‘ the brightness of His glory,’ ‘ the Lord 
from Heaven,’ ‘the Saviour of the world,’ ‘ the 
King of kings,’ who shall reign ‘for ever and 
ever!’ 

‘In conclusion, let us consider what the name 
of Jesus comprehends—all power, all virtue, 
salvation for all the earth, whose kingdoms will 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ. His name is Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 


There is evidence of much careful resection 
in the concluding remarks of William Pollard, 
on “The next Yearly Meeting, and the late 
Conference.” Referring to his consideration, in 
a former number, of some changes suggested in 
the Conference, he continues : 


‘Of these important suggestions the question 
of reading the Scriptures in our public assemblies 
was examined at some length, and the conclusion 
arrived at that there was unquestionably exist- 
ing amongst us a grave and pressing need for 
more regular and united religions teaching, con- 
ducted on a sound basis, and that this could be 
best attained, not by the introduction of stated 
readings from the Bible into our meetings for 
public worship, but by the regular bolding of 
| Scripture reading meetings, as part of the fixed 
| arrangements of the Society. ‘ : 
“Without aspiring at all to the character of 
alarmists, we confess we see nothiug in the future 
but the serious risk of a continuous retreat on 
| the part of the Society from its various stand- 
points, if the projected innovation to which we 
have referred should be adopted. . . The descend- 
ing process is easy and often rapid, and so, by 
degrees, possibly neither slow nor unfrequent, 
we should abandon our grand testimonies one 
after another, and land ourselves at last on the 
lower platform of an ordinary Dissenting place of 
worship, but without the arrangements which oar 
fellow Christians of other bodies possess, special: 





more generally substitute the Lord Jesus, Jesus 
Christ ; or our Redeemer, our Lord, the Saviour, 
or Jesus our Lord. ; ; : ; 

‘In prayer, especially, should this reverence 
be maintained. If the disciples personally ad- 
dressed Him as Lord, how much more should we 
do so, now that He has ascended to the Heaven 
ly Throne! Our Lord, in prayer, set us the ex- 
ample of holding the dearest name sacred, ‘ Our 


ly to develop talent for certain pastoral and ex- 
pository laber required under their system. 
“We cannot afford to sacrifice our solemo 
meetings for worship and the service that be- 
longs to them, for any other work. But it 8 
equally true that we cannot, as a religious com- 
munity, any longer afford to neglect the gift of 
teaching, or the Scripture reading meeting 
which is its most appropriate field of exercise, 
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and which, if wisely and energetically availed of, 
may yet be found to be a source of unexpected 
strength and settlement, and even of ingathering 
to the Society of Friends. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“There would seem to be especial need—in all 
inquiry into the bearing and reality of spiritual 
laws, and the relation of the soul of man to its 
Creator—of humility, moderation, breadth of 
view and true charity, if we would permanently 
advance the great cause of righteousness, trath 
and heartfelt trust in God. 


“The second point in the Report demanding 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting—the pro- 
posal to enlarge the basis of the. Meetings of 
Ministers and Klders, and somewhat to alter 
their character—may be said to have been ac- 
cepted by the Conference with greater unanimity 
than was accorded to any other suggestion brought 
under its notice. The proposal, stated in brief, 
is that the Overseers and other suitable Friends 
should be added to the meeting as at present 
constituted, with a view to the more efficient 
discharge of its varied duties, including that of 
the oversight of the flock. We venture to be 
lieve that, with such safeguards and arrange- 
ments as would necessarily be included in the 
proposition, this is the most valuable and prac- 
tical suggestion at present before the Society. 

With an efficient committee for gen- 
eral oversight, and for the care of the ministry 
in every Quarterly Meeting, in harmony with the 
body, bound to report annually, subject to revi- 
sion, encouraged to do its duty, not restricted in 
its constitution to accepted preachers and elderly 
(and often over cautious) men and women. but 
inclading the vigor, the earnestness, and the di- 
verse gifts of the Society in younger and middle 
life—there would be some hope that the waste 
places would be. looked after, and in measure 
restored. 


“ Probably if the proposal is adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting, the term ‘ Hider’ will gradually 
give place to the more comprehensive name of 
Overseer, and the Committee of Ministers, Over- 
seers, and other suitable Friends, might them- 
selves be left to nominate such Sub-Commitiees 
as appeared to be required, including one to dis- 
charge the important duties hitherto specially 
referred to the Elders. On such an appointment 
we might then at times find the names of our 
older and more experienced ministers, who are 
not unfrequently specially qualified to advise with 
young preachers, from having themselves gone 
over the same ground. 


“The duties of a Church may be described as 
twofold, viz.: budlding-up and gathering in ; 
and no Christian community can be maintained 
in vigorous health without steadily working for 
both. Now it must be admitted that, as a re- 
ligious organization, we have not been keen, to 
say the least, after the second of these duties 7 
and the watchword would seem to be, to be 
wider and more comprehensive in our aims. The | 
harvest is as plenteous as ever, and it is to be 
found at our very doors; but the laborers are 
still few. There is a world of irreligion, of for- 
malism, of carnal mindedness, lying among a 

| 


around us, and it is still trae that man’s help- 
lessness and need’ is God’s opportunity. In ad 
dition to all this, there are at the present time 
questions before the public, upon which the voice 
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and action of the Society ought to be clearly 
heard and felt, but which we have too often been 
content to meet by merely passive testimony. 
Sacerdotalism, ritualism, hard Calvinism, unbe- 
lief, the spirit of war, may be said in some sense 
to be on their trial. These are the veritable 
enemies which the Society was raised up to 
oppose, and they all of them still present a bold 
and threatening front. In view of this grave and 
serious crisis, the prayer of the Church may well 
be, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have us to do?’ and 
as we wait in the spirit of the newly-converted 
Apostle, we may believe it will be shown us what 
we must do.” 

New York Yearly Meeting will commence on the 
29th inst. 





MARRIED. 


LOUNSBURY—DeVOL.—On the 7th of Fourth 
month, 1874, at a Friends’ Meeting in Moreau, Sara- 
toga County, N. Y., Rowland R. Lounsbury, of Mul- 
ton, Ulster County, N. Y., and Maria F. DeVol, of 
Moreau Monthly Meeting. 


——— ee 
DIED. 
STANLEY.—On the 29th of First month, 1874, 
Lawrence A., son of William C. and Harriet Stanley, 


members of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 
aged 9 months. 





GENERAL MEETINGS SOON TO OCCUR. 
Bloe River, Indiana, 5th mo. 28th, 1874 
New Sharon, Iowa, “ 2%h, “ 
New Providence, lowa, 6th mo. 5th, “ 
Smyrna, lowa, af 13th, “ 





A GeneraL Meerine has been appointed at Cedar 
Creek, Henry County, lowa, to commence at 11 
o’clock, on Seventh-day, the 20th of Sixth month. 

A cordial invitation is given to all. Those going 
by Railway will please address Enoch Beard, Salem, 
Henry County, lowa, who will furnish conveyance, 
if desired, from Mount Pleasant, on Sixth-day 
morning. Lawrie Tatum, Clerk, 

of Com. on Genl. Meetings. 





Kixp Worps.—“ Buy a box, please, sir?” 
The speaker was a little match-girl, who, on a 
summer’s afternoon, stood at the entrance of 
one of the large London railway-stations. 
She was trying to find customers among the 
gentlemen who were hurrying along to catch 
the trains that would take them from busy, 
smoky London to their pleasant homes. Most 
of them never saw the little girl, or if they 
did, took no notice of her. At length one 
gentleman, at the sound of the plaintive voice, 
“ Buy a box, please, sir?” stopped a moment. 
“No, I don’t want any,” he said, and was 
passing on, when the hungry look of the poor 
child arrested him, and he remembered a bag 
of biscuits which his little daughter had given 
him that morning for his luncheon, but which 
he had been too busy to eat. So he took them 
out of his pocket, and gave them to her, say- 
ing, “‘ Here, darling; here are some biscuits 
for you.” She took them without one word 
of thanks, which rather surprised the gentle- 
man, and he turned to go; but looking back, 
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he saw her standing with the biscuits still in 
her hand, her eyes full of tears, and he heard 
her say to herself, “ He called me darling, he 
did!” Don’t you think that my friend went 
home to his own darlings with a happier 
heart for the kind word he had spoken to 
that poor child? Perhaps it was the only one 
she had heard for many a day.— Glad Tidings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW MEETING IN THE FAR WEST. 


Fountain, Ex Paso Co., Cotornapo Territory, 
Fourth mo. 16th, 1874. 

Westfield Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, held at Elk, Ohio, on the 21st 
day of Third month last, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a meeting for worship, Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meeting, to be held here, 
and called Fountain. 

The Friends here have held a meeting reg- 
ularly for worship for over two year’. Being 
few in number and having but small means, 
we now throw ourselves on the generosity of 
our friends in other sections of the country, 
not doubting that many of them would be 
pleased to assist us in the erection of a 
meeting-house. 

Our location is about midway between St. 
Louis and San Francisco, almost in the centre 
of Colorado, on the line of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway, ninety miles south of 
Denver, being one hundred miles east of the 
dividing line of the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, at an altitude of six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. On account of 
our great elevation and small rain- full, our 
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kindly given by dear friends who visited us 
last summer : 

To whom it may concern :—The undersigned, 
members of the Society of Friends, during a 
sojourn in the Rocky Mountains, in the sum- 
mer of 1873, had the pleasure of meeting with 
a community of Friends at Fountain, Color- 
ado, who have voluntarily established a 
Meeting, regularly held according to our 
order. These humble worshippers are located 
at least five hundred miles from any other 
Meeting of Friends, and are, consequently, 
almost “wholly deprived of that socia! Chris- 
tian fellowship which other meetings, differ- 
ently situated, have found so desirable. They 
are anxious to havea Preparative and Monthly 
Meeting established in their midst, and we 
think them competent to sustain such an 
organization, with profit to themselves and 
glory to the Good Master; that it would be 
a help and strength to them in their remote 
and isolated condition, being at present wholly 
powerless to sustain Church Government 
according to our Discipline. 

We desire further to say that, in conse- 
quence of the remarkable healthfulness of 
their climate and wondrous works of nature, 
many invalids and tourists among Friends 
will visit their locality, and during their 
sojourn will naturally desire a “ home,” where 
they can worship the beneficent Creator in a 
manner most congenial to their feelings. 
This will give the establishment of meetings 
amongst them more than local importance. 

Edward D. Cope, Annie-P. Cope, Eliza- 
beth W. Garrett, James 8. Lippincott, S. E. 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia ; Samuel T. Kirk, 
Lettie M. Kirk, Kokomo, Indiana; Nathan 
|B. Hill, Aaron V. Talbert, Martha J. Tal- 


climate is particularly healthful and invigor- | bert, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Clayton Brown, 
ating. Especially do those receive benefit who | Richmond, Indiana. 


are suffering from asthma, bronchial affections, 
consumption in its earlier stages, debility 
induced by overwork, etc. A number of 
Friends afflicted with these diseases will 
sojourn here, as they have already done, and 
we should be pleased to have a comfortable 
house for them to meet with us in, to worship 
the Giver of all good ; and we feel as though we 
were not asking help for ourselves alone, but 
that those whose infirmities have co: npelled 
them to leave home and friends, may share 
with us the kindness of Friends. 

Donations may be left with Richard Cad- 
bury, 221 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
Charles F. Coffin, of Richmond, Indiana, or 
sent direct to William Newbv, Treasurer of 
Building Committee, Fountain, Colorado. 

Isaac Hurcuin, 
Morpecar M. Davipson, 
Wiiiiam Newsy, 
Building Committee. 
We present the following testimonials 


nis ee 
EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER FROM 
CALIFORNIA. 


It is difficult to give utterance, in a man- 
ner that may convey no more than what I 
intend, to the wish that the service of Friends 
upon this coast may not be hindered, or im- 
paired in value, by lack of such qualifica- 
tion as will ‘‘ give full proof” of their min- 
istry. A pretty extensive acquaintance leads 
me to the conclusion that along with much to 
be deplored, there is much to be respected. 
Often uncouth, yet generally very obliging 
and hospitable, the “ old settlers” (of “ 49”) 
seize with eagerness the acquaintance of any 
new comer whose manners and general con- 
duct strike them favorably. Afraid of 

“priests” of every kind, they rarely attend 
other service than that of funerals. - 
Inviting attention to this matter on the part 
of some of our gifted ministers, in the Valley 
of the Ohio or elsewhere, might open the way 
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to important service. 
mind, that we are surrounded by important 
towns and cities, and a populous country, 
having many railways and great prosperity. 
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It will be borne in|inquiry, no book can, however, be more inter- 
esting and suggestive than this volume, in 


which the personal recollections of Mary 
Somerville are noted down for us by her own 


We have recently made a long journey, and | hand and that of herdaughter. The story of 
were constantly surprised by evidences of her life has, moreover, the special interest that 
wealth and progress. Of the proportion of|it may, with perhaps equal justice, be made to 


the population which attends any religious 
service, I cannot speak definitely, but 1 be- 
lieve it to be very small. Our Bible School 
appears to receive the hearty support of mem- 
bers of several denominations, and the attend 
ance is gathered from the country as well as 
town. There seems to be no diminution of | 
interest in it. S. 


I notice in the Review, page 588 of the 


yield arguments for and against the claims 
advanced for woman’s equality to men in 
intellectual capacity. The champions of such 
pretensions may well point with triumph to 
her achievements in the higher branches of 
analytical geometry. Where, indeed, could 
another instance be found of a person who, 
after having had to ask, at the age of sixteen, 
the meaning of “the 2's and y’s mixed with 
strange lines,” which first excited her notice 


present volume, that David Hunt, in speaking | in the pages of a magazine of fashion, should 


of secret societies, seems to think there is a 
decided difference between Freemasons and | 
Patrons of Husbandry and Good Templars. 


To me there is no difference. A secret so | 


ciety is a secret society, no matter how fine its 
name or how plausible its pretensions. There 
may be something under its cloak that may 
lead to disastrous consequences ; therefore I 
hope Friends will set their faces decidedly 
against all associations that are unwilling or 
ashamed to let their doings be seen of men. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. STEPHEN Woop. 





MARY SOMERVILLE. 


It would have been a lasting blot upon the 
biographers of our time if such an illustrious 
woman as Mary Somerville—a woman unique, 
or almost unique from one point of view, 
though so beautifully womanly from others— 
had been allowed to pass from among us 
without a satisfactory memorial of her char- 
acteristic thoughts, conversation, and domestic 
life. 

The “ Personal Recollections of Mary Som- 
erville” will not satisfy those readers who 
may have hoped to find in the autobiography 
of the author of the “Mechanism of the 
Heavens” and the ‘‘ Connection of the Phys- 
ical Sciences” any special expositions of sci- 
ence, or practical hints for a successful method 
of scientific training. The studied care with 
which Mrs. Somerville avoided bringing sci- 
entific questions prominently forward in con- 
versation has been rigidly preserved in the 
story of her life, where little or nething is said 
of the processes by which she attained so 





unaided—for she was in all essentials a self- 
taught mathematician—have been able to 
begin her career as an author by producing a 
work like the “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
which still ranks as the best exposition that 
we possessof Laplace’s ‘‘ Mécanique Celeste ?” 

The approval which this work won from the 
first mathematicians and physicists of the day 
seems to have surprised no one more thor- 
oughly than the writer herself, who had car- 
ried on her studies with such unostentations 
industry within her own home, that she was 
scarcely conscious how exceptional were her 
attainments. And it may be fairly said of 
her that, by the publication of the “ Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens,” in 1831, she suddenly 
awoke, at the advanced age of fifty one, to 
find herself famous, the one woman of her 
time, and perhaps of all times, for whatever 
may be the advantages which are now happily 
being placed within the reach of women for 
benefiting by high scientific training, we 
can scarcely expect to meet with many 
Mary Somervilles. Her genius was unique of 
its kind, and wholly exceptional, and this 
fact seems to have been frankly and gener- 
ously admitted by all who came in contact 
with her, who were capable of measuring the 
depths of her knowledge. But so successfully 
did she conceal her learning under a delicate 
feminine exteror, a shy manner, and the 
practical qualities of an efficient mistress of a 
household, coupled with the graceful, artistic 
accomplishments of an elegant woman of the 
world, that ordinary visitors, who had sought 
her as a prodigy, came away disappointed 


exceptional and distinguished a place in the| that she looked and behaved like any other 


world of science, and only passing references | 


are made to the extraordinary success that 
attended her self-acquired knowledge. 


materfamilias, and talked just like other 
people. No one, therefore, could possibly 
have afforded a stronger refutation of the 


As the record of a life in which the fulfil- axiom, almost universally upheld half a cen- 
ment of all the natural and conventional | tury ago, that scientific acquirements of a high 


claims upon a woman’s time was combined 
with practical and theoretical pre-eminence 


order are wholly incompatible with the proper 
exercise of the natural and-ascribed functions 


in the most abstruse departments of pbysical' of a woman’s destiny. And accordingly the 
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name of Mary Somerville has always been a 
tower of strength to the promoters of woman’s 
emancipation from the enactments established 
by man for her exclusion from the enjoyment 
of the various social, legal, intellectual, and 
other privileges, of which he has so long had 
the virtual monopoly. 

Her fame did not rest only on her first 


book—in which she had verified Laplace’s|... . 


own testimony, that she was the only woman 
who had ever read his works, which, more- 
over, were not understood by twenty men in 
France as well as she- understood them— 
for the list of her writings includes, in addi- 
tion to those more generally known from 
their semi-popular form, as the ‘ Connection of 
the Physical Sciences,” ‘‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy,” &c.; monographs on the Analytical 
Attraction of Spheroids, the Form and Rota- 
tion of the Earth, the Tides of the Ocean and 
Atmosphere, and, besides many others of 
equally abstruse nature, a treatise of 246 
pages on Curves and Surfaces of the Second 
and Higher Orders, which she herself tells us 
she wrote con amore, to fill up her morning- 
hours while spending her winter in Southern 
Italy. A truly marvellous catalogue raisonné 
of the results of a woman’s knowledge and 
industry ! 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
sympathy and hearty recognition of the value 
of her labors that Mrs. Somerville received 


from all the most eminent of her contempora 


ries. In France, Laplace, La Croix, Biot, 
Poisson, Arago, Ampére, and many others 
welcomed her as one of themselves; in England 
she enjoyed the intimate friendship of the Her- 
schels, Lord Brougham, Professors Whewell, 
Peacock, Babbage, Sedgwick, and Brewster, 
and others pre eminent in science ; and surely 
no greater tribute could have been paid to the 
exceptional intellectual superivrity of Mary 
Somerville than that rendered by the Univer 
sity of Cambridge when, at the earnest recom- 
mendation of Profs. Whewell and Peacock, 
her “ Mechanism of the Heavens” was intro- 
duced into the University studies as “ essential 
to those students who aspire to the highest 
places in the examinations.” io tc 
There was nothing exceptional in her 
bringing up, or her opportunities. In fact, no 
woman of her time and station could have 
had a more typical experience of life than she 
had. She was born nearly a century ago, in 
1780, and spent her childhood and youth in 
Scotland, within an ordinary circle of the 
upper middle-class society of her age and 
country, and therefore very closely circum- 
scribed by lines of defence against innovations 
and social changes of any kind. Her father, 
Captain Fairfax (a brave officer who com- 
manded the Repulse during the war),.received 
the news of her having taught herself the 
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first six books of Euclid with the remark-— 
“We must puta stop to this, or we shall have 
Mary in a straitjacket one of these days, 
There was ‘ X.,’ who went raving mad about 
the longitude!” This gallant captain was, 
moreover, a genuine good Tory, who took 
decided views in regard to all questions involv- 
ing a departure from established precedents, 
Her mother, who found all her intel- 
lectual cravings amply satisfied with the 
reading of her Bible, a volume of sermons, 
and a stray copy of a newspaper, fully con- 
curred in her husband's views of the education 
suited to young women; and was at great 
pains to thwart her daughter’s unladylike 
taste for pursuits regarded at the time as the 
exclusive privileges of men, and to keep her 
miod and hands closely fettered by the bonds 
of a household possessed of very limited pecu- 
niary means. The parents of the future 
authoress of the ‘‘ Connection of the Physical 
Sciences” did not, therefore, afford her special 
facilities for mastering any of those higher 
branches of knowledge for which she seems to 
have had an instinctive yearning almost 
before she knew their names. Indeed, at the 
age of ten, Mary Fairfax was still a little 
ignorant savage, running wild over the hills 
and braes of Burntisland, and scarcely know- 
ing her letters; yet before she was thirteen 
she had surreptitiously possessed herself of 
some of her brother’s books and taught her- 
self Latin enough to constiue ‘‘ Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries.” At that time she scarcely knew 
the simplest processes of arithmetic, but at the 
age of seventeen the possession of a copy of 
“* Bonnycastle’s Algebra,” procured for her 
by her uncle and future father-in-law, Dr. 
Somerville—the only one of her relations who 
did not absolutely oppose her efforts to acquire 
inontaiey-—larakiod her to solve the mystery 
of the X’s and Y’s; and from that hour till 
the day of her death, mathematics, in one 
shape or other, may be said to have formed 
part of her daily existence. For more than 
half a century they were the staple occupation 
of her morning hours when the duties of her 
house and family had been disposed of; at a 
very advanced age she began and mastered 
the study of Quaternions, and other forms of 
modern mathematics, and at eighty-nine she 
“still retained facility in the calculus.” 

The restless activity of her intellect had 
indeed never slumbered,..... In later 
years she may be said to have been always in 
the van of discovery—not indeed as an origi- 
nator, but as the readiest and aptest of stu- 
dents—and from the time when Yuung showed 
her how he conducted the experiments by 
which he claimed to have discovered the undu- 
latory theory of light, and Wollaston made 
her one of the very first witnesses of the 
seven dark lines crossing the solar spectrum, 
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whose detection laid the basis of some of the 
most wonderful cosmical discoveries of this or 
any age, Mary Somerville, to the last day of 
her long life of nearly ninety-two years, fol- 
lowed with quick and appreciative under- 
standing every step in the advance of modern 
research. Age could not quench the fire of) 
her intellect, and even in her ninety-second 
year, when the Blue Peter, as she quaintly 
remarks, had long been flying at her foremast, 
and she had soon to expect the signal for 
sailing, she could interest herself in the phe | 
nomena of volcanic eruption, speculate on | 
their effects, and follow with lively sympathy | 
the progress of scientific inquiry, and the 
issues of passing events. 

In reading the personal recollections of this 
wonderful woman nothing strikes one more | 
than the ordinary and even commonplace | 
conditions under which her great intellect 
advanced to maturity. In her case the only 
exceptional features were her natural gifts and 


her perseverance in cultivating them; and| 


this is precisely the point that should not be 
lost sight of. Mary Somerville will always 
present a noble instance of what a woman has 
been capable of achieving, but it would be 
straining the argument too far to say that we 
are justified from her special case to draw 
general conclusions in regard to women’s apti- 
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bility of the pupil mistaking the ideas intend- 
ed to be suggested ; whereas, if the teacher 
can show the object itself or a picture of it, 
the probability is much greater that the idea 
meant to be conveyed will be received. What 
is called object-teaching has been in vogue 
here for many years. The models and speci- 
mens in the cabinet have been found of very 
great service, and the series of large cards 
with the admirable outline drawings of most 
of the articles in common use in the house, 
the shop and on the farm, are almost, if not 


| quite, as good as the objects themselves would 


be for the purpose. Then the teacher ean 
perform a thousand actions—or cause his 
pupils to perform them—before the class in 
the school-room. During the first year, a 
class can be taught almost entirely by means 
of objects and actions. But signs are not ex- 
cluded while this process is going on. Our 
chief instrument for the communication of 
knowledge from the beginning to the end of 
the course must be the sign language. Nothing 
to supersede it, as a means of rapidly and vivid- 
ly imparting information, has yet been dis- 
covered or devised, and it is not deemed pre- 
sumptuous to say that nothing ever will be 
discovered or invented that will warrant us 
in dispensing with it.” 


— +o — 





tude for the study of the higher forms of phys- 
ical science.— Nature. 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

In the report of the Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
for 1873, the Principal, Joshua Foster, refers 
at some length to the means adopted for the 
instruction of the pupils. He says “ that 
the system of instruction adopted by the 
founders of this institution, and which is sub- 
stantially that in use at the present time, is 
what is usually called the French system. 
The ear being closed to us, all of our instruc- 
tion must necessarily reach the minds of our 
pupils through the eye. The principal in- 
strumentality employed for this — is 
the language of signs or gestures. In con- 
nection with this, we have the manual alpha- 
bet, objects, models, pictures, drawings, etc. 
—anything, everything, by means of which 
ideas may be conveyed to the mind through 
the eye being pressed into the service. The 
late Principal of this institution deemed it of 
very great importance, in teaching young 
pupils, to have before their eyes some sensi- 

le representative of the things taught less 
evanescent than signs. Their knowledge of 
signs is very crude and imperfect, and its 
range quite limited, and the gestures they 
were accustomed to make at home differ from 
those made here; hence, if signs alone are 
relied on, there is, to say the least, a possi- 





“May God give you grace to persever® 
and to be always honest with Him and your 
self. We can so easily deceive ourselves, and 
the approaches of evil are so insidious and 
so multiform, that ‘ Watch and pray’ is the 
only safe motto. At the same time, strive to 
be a happy and a cheerful Christian, for 
‘we have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but the spirit of adoption.’ ” 
—Bishop A. Potter to his son, (1854.) 

senirehliac tice teataPaisebe 
From Times of Refreshing. 
“wHO LOVED ME.” 
THREE little sunbeams, gilding all [ see. 
Three little chords, each full of melody. 
Three little leaves, balm for my agony. 
“ wHo,” 
He loved me, the Father’s only Son. 
He gave Himself, the precious, spotless One. 
He shed His blood, and thus the work was done. 
“ LoveD.” 
He loved, not merely pitied. Herel rest. 
Sorrow may come—lI to His heart am pressed. 
What should I fear while sheltered on His breast 7 
“ap.” 
Wonder of wonders, Jesus loved me— 
A wretch-—lost—ruined—sunk in misery. 
He sought me—found me— raised me—set me free! 


My soul, the order of the words approve: 
Christ first—me last—nothing between but love. 
Lord, keep me always down: Thyself, above |! 


Trusting to Thee, not struggling restlessly, 
So shall I daily gain the victory. 
I—* yet not I, but Christ "—“ who loved me!’’ 


x. W. 


te 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 19th inst. 


Great Britarn.—In the House of Lords, on the 
12th, the Colonial Secretary said that the govern- 
ment bad decided not to abandon its possessions on 
the Gold Coast of Africa. It is proposed to unite 
Lagos and the Gold Coast into one province, under 
a Governor, who will reside forty miles inland from 
Accra, The place of his residence will be the nomi- 
nal capital of the consolidated province, and will 
be protected by native troops. The government 
will retain a monopoly of the sale of arms and 
ammunition. 

The troubles among the coal miners and laborers 
of Durham, which were thought to be settled, have 
again broken out. The strikers were said to be 
turbulent and disorderly, and much distress among 
them and their families had already occurred. 

The Emperor of Russia and his son arrived at 
Dover on the 13th, and proceeded to Windsor 
Castle. 


France.—A “ Ministerial crisis ’’ bas just taken 
place. A motion which was pending in the Assem- 
bly to give the Electoral law priority of discussion 
over the Municipal bill, had been explicitly made a 
Cabinet question, the Prime Minister giving itto be 
understood that he should resign if defeated on 
that question. On the 16th, the subject was brought 
up by a motion requiring debate on the Electoral 
law to begin on the 20th. Attempts at compromise 
having been rejected, the motion, after earnest de- 
bate, was lost by a vote of 317 yeas to 381 nays, a 
majority against the Ministry of 64. The negative 
vote was composed principally of the Left or Radi- 
cal party, with 50 Bonapartists and Legitimists; a 
coalition whose only bond of temporary union was 
the desire to overthrow the existing Cabinet. The 
Ministers at once offered their resignations, and 
President MacMahon accepted them, and entrusted 
the formation of a new Ministry to M. T. E. Goul 
ard, who was Minister first of Commerce and then 
of Finante, under President Thiers. Up tothe 19th, 
he had not succeeded in forming one. 


On the day preceding this debate, the Premier, 
the Duke de Broglie, introduced a project of law 
for the creation of an uppe: Chamber, to be called 
the Grand Council, the members of which are to 
receive no salary. In the Ministerial report respect- 
ing this proposition, the services of President Mac- 
Mahon to the country were warmly praised, and 
the importance of strengthening his bands was 
pointed out. The report was received with protests 
from the Left, and the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Thirty. 


Spain.—A change has been made in the Ministry, 
and the new Cabinet has issued a manifesto, solicit- 
ing the support of all sections of the Liberal party, 
declaring that they will only use their powers to 
repel unjust aggression, pledging all their efforts for 
the extinction of Carlism, and promising to make 
known the true state of the treasury, and to enforce 
strict integrity and economy in the administration 
of the revenues. Some Governors of provinces and 
other officials have resigned on account of the 
change of Ministry. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Arkansas having 
applied to the President to protect the State against 
domestic violence, and the President having referred 
to the U. S. Attorney-General, for his opinion, the 
question whether Baxter or Brooks is the lawful Exec- 
utive of Arkansas, that officer rendered an opinion on 


the 15th inst., that since the State Constitution pro- 
vides that the votes for Governor shall be counted 
and declared by the Legislature, and that contested 
elections for that office shall be.determined by the 
same tribunal, the courts bave gotjurisdiction in such 
contests. The Legislature having declared Baxter 
elected, and having rejected the petition of Brooks 
for a contest, and the Supreme Court of the State 
having refused, on the ground of want of jurisdic. 
tion, the application of Brooks for a writ to try the 
validity of Baxter’s title, the latter must be regarded 
as the legal Governor. The later decision of the 
Supreme Court, that the Circuit Court Aad juris- 
diction, is regarded as invalid, as both parties to the 
case presented were really on the same side in the 
controversy, and the judges were virtually pledged 
to give the decision desired, by having previously 
declared that they acknowledged Brooks as Gover- 
nor, and by being at the time within the military 
encampment of Brooks. The President, therefore, 
issued, on the 15th, a proclamation, commanding 
all turbulent and disorderly persons, combined to 
resist the authority of Baxter as Governor of Arkan- 
sas, to disperse and retire peaceably to their homes 
within ten days, and to submit hereafter to the law- 
ful authority of said Executive and the other con- 
stituted authorities. On the 19th, Brooks evacuated 
the State Hotige, and Baxter took quiet possession. 


A frightful calamity occurred on the 16th inst., 
in Massachusetts, involving great destruction of 
property and the loss of many lives. On the upper 
waters of Mill river, a small tributary of the Con- 
necticut emptying near Northampton, three large 
dams existed, to furnish water-power for numerous 
manufactories lining the banks of the stream. Be- 
tween 7and 8 A.M.,one of these suddenly gave 
way, and the contained water rushing with fearful 
force down the narrow valley, swept over the vil- 
lages of Williamsburg, Skinnersville, Haydenville, 
and Leeds, carrying away factories and dwellings 
with a large portion of their inmates, who had no 
opportunity to escape. Some efforts were made by 
riders on swift horses, to give the alarm in advance, 
but so rapid was the progress of the flood, that in 
many cases the first warning received was the roar 
of the torrent and the sight of an advancing wall 
of vater over twenty feet high, carrying driftwood, 
buildings, rocks etc. The total loss of life cannot 
yet be accurately stated, but is believed to be about 
150 persons ; 110 bodies having been recovered up 
to the 18th. The destruction of property was also 
very great, careful estimates fixing the value at 
$1,000,000. Many who escaped with life are left 
homeless and utterly destitute, and the destruction 
of large manufactories throws many others out of 
employment. Contributions for relief have been 
made in the neighboring places, and aid is also 
going forward from Boston and other cities. 


Coneress.—The Senate has passed a bill providing 
for the distribution of the indemnity awarded by the 
Geneva Arbitration; anew currency bill; a bill to 
relieve ships aud vessels from compulsory pilot 
fees; and the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation bill. A resolution was adopted call- 
ing on the President for the correspondence relative 
to the difficulties in Arkansas. The House has 
passed the Indian, River and Harbor, Military Acad- 
emy, Deficiency, and Consular and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation bills; a bill to amend the laws relating 
to customs, and abolish the system of paying moie- 
ties to informers in revenue cases; a bill to amend 
the charter of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank ; and 
one for the protection of life and property on vessels 
propelled by steam. 





